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‘I, too, plough and sow,’ said Buddha, 
standing by the farmer at work upon the 
soil, ‘and frOVn my ploughing and sowing I 
reap immortal fruit. My held is religion ; 
the Weeds I pluck up are the passions of 
cleaving to existence ; my plough is wisdom, 
my seed purity.’ 

Hardy's Manual , P. 2rj. 

As his desire, so is his resolve ; as his re- 
solve, so his work ; as his work, so his re- 
ward But he who does not 

desire, who has no desires, who is beyond 
desire, whose desires have been attained, 
whose object of desire is Atman, his sense 
organs do not depart (for spirit-life or re- 
incarnation, at death), being the very brah- 
man he attains to Brahman. 

— Brihadaranyaka Up a. 

Just as these rivers flowing towards the 
sea, their goal, having reached the sea dis- 
appear, their name and form are destroyed, 
and all is called sea; so of him, that sees the 
Purusha around the sixteen Kalas whose 
goal is the Purusha having reached Puntsha 
disappear ; their name and form are destroyed 
and all is called Purusha alone. He becomes 
devoid of parts and immortal. 

— Prasmpa ni shad. 



(Jet out of the joy and you will get out of 
the sorrow. Get out of wanting “things” 
and you will get out of the limitation that 
things impose. Let us get rid of the idea 
that death is possible, or that mortal life is 
real, and take hold of the truth that being is 
eternal. Get rid of the idea that vou are 
virtuous and you will also get rid of the idea 
that someone else is vicious. Get rid of the 
idea that you are going to heaven and you 
will get rid of the idea that someone else 
is going to hell. Get into tile consciousness 
of yourself which chooses to be what you 
are — the great, eternal One of existence. 
Get over the limited God idea — the limited 
Saviour. Measure not your light by any limit, 
which is darkness. There are no mistakes for 
you. There is no .limitation for you — no loss, 
no lack, in the eternal glory of your God-soul. 

— Lydia A. Bell. 

One ship drives east, and another drives ivest 
With the selfsame winds tha* jblow. 

Tis the set of the sails, 

And not the gales, 

Which tell us the way they go. 

Like tlie winds of the sea are the ways of fate ; 
As we voyage along through life, 

’ Tis the set of a soul 
'i hat decides its goal, 

And not the calm or the strife. 

— Ella Whaler JPiAvx. 
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A sage atul a god should ncwr be visited 
emptyhanded. However trifling die present, 
it may be even a petty myrobolan, take some- 
thing with you to place before these great 
ones of the world. 



A shy horse does not go straight so long 
ns its eyes are not covered by a hood. 
Similarly the mind of a worldly man should 
be prevented from looking about by ail eyfj» 
piece of Viveka (discrimination) and Vairagya 
(dispassion) for then it will not stumble or go 
astray in evil paths. 

The worldly men do everything aright but 
make one sad mistake. 

Q. What is that mistake, Sir? 

A. If they undergo those sacrifices and 
hardships and make use of their learning, in- 
tellect and perseverance for the sake of God 
instead of riches and honour, what good 
could they gain ! 

To someone he said, “Well, now you haye 
come to seek God when you have spent the 
greater part of your life in the world. Had 

V 

yon entered the world after obtaining 
God what peace and joy you would have 
found ! 

Q. Why do not the worldly men give up 
everything and follow God? 

A. Can a pantomime coming on the stage 
throw off his masks at once? Let the world- 
ly men play their parts and in time they 
would throw off their false appearances. 

Men often quotes the example of the King 
Janaka, as that of a man who lived in the 



wot Id and yet attained perfection. But 
throughout the whole history of mankind 
there is only this solitary example. His case 
was not the rule, but the exception. The 
general rule is that no one can attain spiri- 
tual perfection unless be renounces lust and 
greed. Do not think yourself to be a 
janaka Many' centuries have rolled away 
and the world has not produced another 
Janaka. 

l ino maid servant says with reference to 
her master’s house, ‘This is onr house.’ All 
the while she knows that the house is not 
her own, and that her own house is far away 
in a distant village of Burdwan or Nuddea. 
Her thoughts are all sent forth to her village 
home. Again referring to her master’s child 
in her arms she would say, ‘My Hari (that 
being the name of the child) has grown very 
naughty,’ or, ‘My Hari likes to eat this or that’ 
and so on. But all the while she knows for 
certain that Hari is not her own. 1 tell 
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those that come to me to lead a life unattach- 
ed like this maid-servant. 1 tell them to live 
unattached to this world — to be in tbe world, 
but not of tbe world — and at the same time 
to have their mind directed to God — the 
heavenly home from whence all come. I 
tell them to pray for Bhakti . 

What is man to do if he does not stay in 
the world ? Once a clerk was put into jail. 
After the expiration of his term of confine- 
ment he came out. Well, what should he do ? 
Should he dance away his time in joy at his 
release, or take up his former occupation ? Go 

on with your work leaving the issues with the 
Lord. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 



JU r U. T J. COTTON. T. C. S , contributes 

n very introsting article on the above 

subject, in the September [ml inn Urnfir. Not 

that lie arrives in it at auv solution of the 

% 

problem. hut he stales the arguments of hotli 
‘.Seeptieisin* and ‘Philosophy* oil the subject 
in a very lucid maimer. His own conclusion 
with which he ends the paper is as follows : 
‘•The great argument for a Permanent Seif 
must always be derived from consciousness : 
hut the argiftneut must apparently remain at 
tlie smile time wrapped in that veil of the objec- 
tion and criticism which seems to be the cons- 
tant fate of the deeper problems of speculative 
philosophy/’ 

It may probably not prove uninteresting to 
our readers to have a re<nmr of the paper >wi(li 
a few words of comment from the VYd antic 
' i< w point. Altera few explanatory sentences 
Mr. Cotton makes the following propositions 
about c uis.-ionsness : ‘-(1) That it must be 
continually passing from one state into another 
(consequently there must be a continuous dif- 
ferentiation of states); (2) That consciousness 
i> the feeling of pleasure, pain, emotion, sight 
Ac , ami is not the subsequent recognition of 
these modes of mind ; (d) That it is immediate 
and not mediate knowledge. If the title 
•knowledge,’” he goes on very pertinently to 
observe, “be denied by tin* academic sc ,*pt:c to 
any mere presentation «d' sense Ac., it is still 
possible for ns to assert that even if c Hischuig- 
ness does not give knowledge, it gives present- 
ations, tv hid i, even according to the sceptic* s 
own showing, are the basis of thought him), 
consequently, the must certain ‘facts’ which 
mau can c >mmand. Accordingly, the results 
of consciousness are not to be doubted or 



denied. It lias even been urged that if we 
doubt, consciousness, such doubt would be in 
itself an act of consciousness and so annihilate 
itself,’* 

Scepticism, as found in Hume enlarges on 
this fact of the constant) v changing and vnri- 

» o -I* 

mis states of consciousness. He savs, “The 

* 

mind is a kind of theatre, where several per- 
ceptions successively make their appearance ; 
pass. repass, glide away and mingle in an 
infinite, variety of postures and situations.” 
The series, that is of ‘impressions* is not con- 
nected : there is no unity outside that of the 
‘impressions* themselves, no governing or 
Ordering faculty in the mind. This denial of 
the unity of the mind (that is, in other words 
of *n Permanent Ego*) saps the foundations of 
all metaphysics which d'*]"*ml on the conception 
of spirit, soul, or nous. 

Philosophy has given two answers to this 
problem. That consciousness not only gives 
tis presentments of our own feelings Ac., but 
fldds to each mid every one of those several 
presentments, a c mscmiMiess of self. The act 
of feeling is indissolubly bound up with the 
idea “this is I that feel/' But an fuluilionist 



philosopher will go further and say that we 
know self as having existence : our immediate 
knowledge is not of an impression or a quality, 
but of a reality. Again, we know self as not 
dependent for its existence on our perception 
of it, i. <•., when we conic to know self we know 
it as existing already. This of course, if true 
gives us 



complete evidence of a pcnnaiirut 



ego. 

Bat Hume anticipated (hoc arguments. 
Not doubting the claims of c uiscioiisness. he 
nevertheless has not scrupled to auah sc the 
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|»j» 1*1 vnlnr perception nr *>( her, of I M*nt nr cnkif 

light nr shade, low *»r imtivd, pain nr pleasure. 

I never e itch nr/s-rJ/' at any time without A 
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]»»*iv '|*lion, ami i m * \ * ■ i' ran observe anything hut 

tin* peivcpf mn.” And lie ttdduces tbeTnct that 

wlit’ii ■( i« m is tviiiiivril at any time, as hy 

sleep. them is iih pern *[ it i ■ >i i of self ; and he 

argues, llmt it' nfler h he cm have no 

peiv 'I'tion uf love, hatred, tear and the like, 

he will he utterly annihilated : — “Nor do I 

* 

see what is further requisite to titakc me a 
ported nnn- entity To this remorsel *sa 

i 

logic uf Hume may he added another argu- 
ment, as against the advornte of the Per-., 
niauence of Ego from the side of Intuition. 
Allowed, that each perc *j it i. >»i of love &c., is 
a revelation of self ; is this a revelation of a 
permanent self ? Is not the belief that self 
exists even while we are. fainting, asleep, insen- 
sihe^c., t! ic* result of an induction rather 
than of c Misciousness ! 

Put the ease of the Permanent Ego is not 

v 

left in this had plight hy Mr. Cotton. Pel’ore 
attempting to state what Vedanta has to say 
in reply to the sceptics we shall present to the 
reader, (more or less in our own words) a few 
arguments in favour of u Permanent Ego from 
his paper. 

Supposing me to have already the idea of 
Self or Ego, I experience a second, third, 
loiirth &c., perception and think of tliese 
jierceptious in relation to those which I htfve 
experienced before, recognising that it is . the 
same 1 who experienced the previous percep- 
tions that now experience these. 

Mill has confessed that wo are here face to 
face w ith a “final inexplio ibility,” 

The facts of memory and expectation make 
this ‘inexplicability’ more inexplicable, from the 
sceptic point of view, and point i neon trover tib- 
ly towards a -Permanent 1/go. Each uf theft? 



phtmotiioiirt mv^ves n belief in more than its 
own present ex idem** 1 : memory rend ling a 
sensation similar to iUelf in the jmst, export- 
ation doing the Maine with the future. We can- 
not thus reject the theory of the believers in 
Personality as presented hy eoumdousuess and 
accept that of 1 1 nine: lor if we arc to speak 
of mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged 
to complete the statement hy calling it a series 
of feelings which is aware of itself as past and 
future. 

Which abundantly proves the existence of 
a Permanent Ego. 

We may now turn to Vedanta and see what 
it has to say to this problem. Its reply to 
H mile’s argument, — that because “l never 
catch myself at any time without a perception, 
mid never can observe anything lint the per- 
ception,*’ these changeful and changing percep- 
tions are all that is real about us : there is no 
unity or Permanent Ego — is well known. 
Ages ago the reply cone from the lips of an 
ancient sage while discoursing on immortality 
to his wife : “How, 0 beloved, should the 
knower, know the kimwer'’? 

Toe difference between the Ego and the Non- 
ego, in other words, the Perceiver and the 
Perceived, the Subject and the Object is patent 
to all. T ie perceiving Subject is conscious of 
the perceived Object as well ns of itself : while 
the perceived Object does neither. “They are,” 
in the words of Sankara, “opposed to each 
other in their very essence as darkness and 
light, and therefore one cannot take the place 
of the other. It follows all the more that 
their attributes cannot he interchanged.” To 
ignore their difference and* make the one serve 
for the other, is in the language of a great 
Western scholar “the substitution of a nom- 



inative for an aomsative or uf an active for 




passive Verb. We mean by object what is 
perceived, net, indeed by itself, hut by its 
qualities, lint it is made to mean the very 
opposite, namely what perceives, mid is thus 
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supposed to Jay hold of ;uu| .strangle itsellj. 
'V lint causes the irritations of our senses ip 
confounded with what receives these irritation*! 
what is perceived with what- perceives, what i* 
conceived with what conceives, what is named 
with the tenner. It is admitted on all sidef 
that then* never could In* such a thing as ail 
object except when it has been perceived by 4 
subject.. And yet we are asked to believe that 
the perceiving subject, is really the result of h 
long c 'Utiniicd development of the object. This 
is a logic d somersault which it seems almost 
impossible to perforin, and yet it has heeil 
performed again and again in the history «»U 
philosophy.” 

It will thus be seen that “I never catch my- 
m’IJ at any time without a perception, and 
never observe any tiling hut the perception” ba- 
the very sufficient reason that myself being the 
Subject can never be Caught ns n perception, 
for in that case it would he an Object, which 
it could never be ! Ibe Subject is forever the 
Subject. 

We say, the Subject can never be perceived 
as (tit Object, advisedly. For though it cui- 
not he perceived as such, it is not absolutely 
beyond possibility to realise the Subject, it 
may realise itself by becoming itself more ful- 
ly and perfectly than it is now. This is what 
constitutes the aim of the Indian philosophies, 
the goal of the Indian social system and con- 
duct, the final purpose of all virtue and self- 

A 

denial, of asceticism and renunciation. 

To state with anv dearness the modus 
op e rand i, how the Subject can know itself by 
itself, (not by the mind), i. e., fully realize 
itself, by becoming the whole of itself, it is 
necessary to briefly outline the Vedautic theory 
of Atman. The reality back of this phenome- 
nal Universe of Subject and Object, the thing- 
in-itself is Atman — the One Being, the One 
Self. It is divided, as it were, into Subject 
and Object ; as in a dream n man divides bis 
own mind into two opposing armies fighting 
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with one another. This division is unreal, the 
product of imperfect realisation. It vanishes 
like a dream, leaving no wreck behind, at the 
dawn ol lull realization The Atm m is bare 
intelligence. It is not what Mr. Cotton sav* 

4 

in his first proposition, a series of continually 
changing states. It is not the feeling of pain, 
pleasure &c., but it is feeling per se. It is the 
constant, unchanging and unchangeable light 
whieh transforms neurosis into a*sthesis, 
which is the essence of all perception and c in- 
ception, and makes them possible. It is 
objectless or absolute c niscionsness. 

It is apparent from the above that the Sub- 
ject cm not fully realize itself so long as it is 
a Subject, /. e., so long ns it cuitinues to be 
the Complement of an Object. It is only half 
and imperfect, a part of the illusory show. 
Evidently to be the whole of itself it will have 
to completely surrender its half-hearted exist- 
ence — /. e., completely forget itself and its 
Object. The Object will have to be completely 
absorbed into the Subject or vice terra : the 
duality replaced by Unity. To ac-omplish this 
the Subject will have to shake itself free of all 
perceptions : eliminate all images from its 
mind. Hume says this cannot he done. But 
Indian experience extending over centuries 
asseverates that it can he. Every one can try 
it For oneself. There is no secret about it. 
Like everything else the fulfilment of certain 
conditions enables one to realize this immortal 
Truth for oneself.’ When the senses and desires 
hare been Controlled, when inner strength and 
favourable environment keep the mind at 

peace and free to follow its object 

of thought, it. is easy to meditate upon a 
certain object of interest, for n time and absorb 
the whole mind in its thought. This could he 
done with increasing advantage and success by 
practice helped on by immediate elimination of 
the other thoughts which are sure to turn up 
by the score in the beginning and applying the 
in i ud again and again with renewed vigour and 
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r.mioliM'SN oh tilt* hkhvn (nulijwfc #tdeetal 
I'm- hh'ilil.ilion). In n short t!m« it will 1*»* 
socn (.In* mint! cm fully occupy itaelf with tin* 
t litHii^lit of tin* /sit tum for n while. A great 
dhiil will linro been nee »tMpli«he«l when this is 

hi Mm* plnc.i of infinite diffeleutintionl 
I hr re will I hi vi* I 1 m*»! Iw»en only three, the $uli 
jirl, I he think i n<r, «ml the thought, lint we on 
m'i* these I hive even hml nil the time heei 
(rung to he out' The Subject and the think 

mg hail heeii trying to absorb themnelver 
completely in the thought. It was the thou •he 
that had heen gaining and the other two losing 

O 

themselves in it. Fora very little reflexion 
nil! show that when we think oF anything 
with any degree of attention we not only for- 
get every thing else, hut we are not onscious 
of ourselves as well as our thinking power at 
the time. The appearance of self-con scion s- 
nc.ss during a thought breaks it. The more 
we can concentrate out' mind upon a thought 
the more docs that thought grow and the less 
our self-consciousness ami thinking Faculty 
make their existence felt, till at last there 
comes a certain point when all three are gone 
and the Atman alone remains, is revealed to 
itselt, realizes itself Fully and wholly. For, as 
Hul.j( ct and Ohj.cfc are interdependent, the 



complete absorption of the wm* menus the ami i hi- 
lation of the other 88 *Mcb. The thinking 
I’iicilty also disappear* w itb it* source. And 

necessarily the One tluvtt Wits imrk of all, the 
essence of all, the immortal, infinite, blissful, 
u bid i for n ant of a better name the Hishis 
called Brahman, realizes itself once mine, as 
the event, call only be imperfectly described in 
f tu r relative language. 

Tee working out of the problem of personal 
identity are ml mg to Vedanta is briefly thus : 
When the Ant<thL((ratui (inner sense-organ ; 
suht e physical principle) is evolved, one of 
the manifestations of Atman in it is the 

Ego, which is permanent till Molasht, The 
Ego having its roots in the Antahlnromt 
and interpenetrating the Karrtna (causal) and 
Sukshnut (astral) bodies which form as it 
were, the matrices of the physical body, is not 
of course exhausted by it. This accounts for a 
host of psychical phenomena, such as the 
existence of nore then one personally in a 
.so-called single individual, clairvoyance, true 
dreams &e. From the viewpoint of Atman 
both Ego and Non-ego belong to the realm 
of unreality. They are identical in Atman 
and Atman is the only reality and identity. 



MISSIONARIES IN CONFERENCE 



( Continued from page 150 ) 



0 perpetrate the ideas advanced in the 

World’s Parliament of Religions, held 
in Chicago, some of the advanced thinkers 
of the time have held general sessions in 
other large cities. The sixth session was 
opened at Boston on the 24th April last with 
a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton 
of the Episcopal Church, in which he gave 
utterance to the spirit of the movement. It 



is that while “religions are many, religion is 
one, ’ “essential Christianity is essential 
Judaism, essential Hindooism.” 

I he resolutions adopted were : — - 

“The Congress of Beligion, assembled at Host on in 
its sixth general session, would set forth the spirit 
that it seeks to promote and the principles for winch 
it stands. It recognizes the underlying unity that 
must characterize all sincere and earnest workers of 
Uud anil welcomes the free expression of positive 






' Tieltoving Amt a sympathetic under- 
-fcrtStreen men of differing views will lend 
ftf> ffSlGEtwAhtt) icii.v of mind and more efficient service 

Hence it would unite in fraternal 
wndsriawje those »f whatever name who believe in 
thdifamltaitinn of religions principles and spiritual 
forces in the present problems of life. 

“Believing that, the era of protest is passing and 
ftliat men of eitlmlio temper are fast coming together, 
it simply seeks to provide a medium of fellowship 
and c<HU:vr..tion where the pressing needs of ti e 
time may U: considered in the light of man s spirit- 
ual rcKoiirees. It lays emphasis upon the value of 
this growing spirit of fraternity, it affirms the re- 
ligimis value ami the significance of the various 
spheres of Unman work and service, and it seeks to 

m 

gen *rat:;m atmosphere in which the resismsibilities 
of spiritual freedom shall be heartily accented 
equally with its rights mid privileges.’’ 

Rev. R. Helier Newton who lias we hear, 
lately become an honorary member of the 
Vedanta Society founded by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in New York, delivered himself as fol- 
lows tti a learned discourse on "The Witness 
of Sacred Symbolism to the Oneness of 
Spiritual Religion” : — 

# * * * 

We are here not only to plead for a toleration of 
all religious and worships, Christian, Jewish and 
ethnic of every variety ; we are here to plead for a 
sympathy between all religious— for the reciprocal 
recognition of vital truths in each other’s religion. 

‘‘We seek to cultivate the mutual respect and 
confidence among men of discontent intellectual 
eonvictious. in which we all may be inclined to con- 
sider not only the common Christianity below onr 
denominational differences, but the common religion 
below our religions, establishing thus the unitv of 
the spirit iu the bond of peace. 

“The vice of dogmatic religion is the exaggeration 
of the dogmas of the different religions, the isolation 
of each doctrinal score. No spiritual symphony is 
possible when each religion insists on naming the 
one only score of the divine master, and on render- 
ing it as an aria. 

“Against such spiritual selfishness, the •monsters’ 
now assembled protest— not in the interest of va»me- 
ness, the indetermiuation of m< inference — but of the 
faith which lies below all beliefs, the doctrine which 
is the heart of every dogma, the spiritual trust 
out of whiei|e^e«|(ifectnal convietflm springs.” 



“Our age,* he eontifttied. “makes cctftnin the unity 
of the human thee. The unity of me human race 
cnvrjca with it the unity of tiie spirrtteal nature <>f 
ma< h The unity of the spiritual nftnre of man 

holds in it the unity of religion— that i» the expres- 
sion of ihe spiritual life of man ; as the one human 
soul h-onts the mystery of the one <\kiu.»s. Ti.c 
loiig puzzle as to the secret of the ottrimis resem- 
1 dance. l>et ween religions is settled one* for all. ’1 ho 
differences of religion are the differences U'tweoi 
the pine of the Adiromlncks and the pine of Lung 
Island— differences of soil and climate. Or thev arc 
the differences between the year-old pine and the 
pine of a hundred years — differences iu the stage of 
development. 

“Why should we waste our moral energies and 
deaden our spiritual lives by dwelling on differences 
which separate us, by quarrelling over iniellectnd 
disagreements, by contending for things which 
isolate us? Why should we covet peity provincial- 
isms of piety rather than cosmopolitanism of charac- 
ter? Brothers, one and till, of whatever name, in 
that we dare to call ourselves liberals — dlic free men 
of the spirit’ — who have outgrown the putty provin- 
cialisms of piety and entered upon the cosmopolitan- 
ism winch is native to the heart of man, the 
catholicity of the soul — be it ours bo leave be- 
hind all the polemics of religious partisanship and to 
aspire after the one spiritual religion of humanity. 
Be it ours so to free our different religions from their 
swathing bands that they may know the power of 
individual redemption and of social salvation, held 
in their common symliol.” 

When Dr. Heber Newton, says the Boston Herald. 
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declared in his address before the “Liberal Congress 
of Religions*’ that we should not w;u>te our moral 
energies and deaden our spiritual lives by dwelling 
on the differences which separate us, by quarrelling 
over our intellectual disagreements, or by contending 
for the things which isolate us, he threw out an 
inspiring utterauce that in itself makes the whole 
Congress worth while if not another word were said. 

1$ is annoying to^iote the petty tbeologityd disputes 

• ♦ 

of the day. At its i*e*t. there is nothing in such a 
dispute # • but what would yield to aliaruiouious 
treatment. But never again wi8 it be possible to 
carry on such quarrels with their old-^iiue vigor. 
The snap and sting Are certainly put of them. 

The Rev. Samuel M. Outliers of Cam- 
bridge spoke on "Religion* History iu the 
Making” 
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Tiny mot. lu’ w :s led to In*Im-vi% y iih a mi«e of 
unity. Hi it li"wi.wi fur nj«ivi they might have 
str.nrd . . I hey nvro r«t til *trnng it* the 
♦’••in i« ! inti t lint after nil the 1 of difference* 
wriv i»i*t •**» great thn-e i*f himUiiriry. This in 
it«*«-lf. Ii»* t I m •*( " I t# , win* ntio »if lint l>ot illuxtnuion-t 

*•1' r. li jou-t hi-toiv in the making — the mo (envoi* t 4 » 

# 

rin< I :i «*• >n»i**« *i* Hireling ground In order to cojHi 
wit It tin’ n| i_« it hi- drimiml* of t he hour. 

font mni tin, lit* mi i«l in j»nrt : “We omie together 
in.t . mt of ill It* mriosiiy or tolerant good humor, Imt 
U-mu-e we :i r«- (inn in the belief that t lie re are 
errt.iin tliin.'* t<> l*c done or to lie done lictter than 
i- at present the ease. We ore liegiiinin „* to feci that 
tin* mie thin*.* demanded of lis is the belter adapta- 
tion of religion to the life of the ilav. The mii*tukc, 
however, •generally t mole is (h it in trying to solve 
tin'** problem we forget our relation to the jmst, we 
I. il to realize that in historical religion there are 
ei it.iin roofs that have remained the Home through- 
out the ayes, and that the vast mult if it* lc of those 
who have "one before have trie* I I ninthly to tlo ill 
their generation just what tve are trying to do in 
ours. 

■•Years ago I made up my mind :is to where l lte- 
longed. 1 saw that there was no danger of getting 
too initeh rcligi •». or likelihood that from any one 
belief ;di that was desirable or satisfviny eonlti be 

J 

obiaincfl. Nothing less comprehensive than the holy 
elmreli universal would serve the purpose. The 
history of religion ought (p he recoticcivud and re- 
written. Instead of licing fragmentary, it was ail 
made from one warp niui woof, progressive through 
tlie eeiitnries. If ties l»e true we cannot, with justice, 
disregard what has gone before. We are part of it, 
and we shall be and can he a resultant only of what 
have been. 

“The Goths nml Vandals were not the real 
destroyers of ancient Rome. It was the Romans 
themselves. They failed to recognize new conditions; 
thay had not learned the lesson that each generation 
needs reconstruction, lit progress there is always a 
certain amount of matter to be torn down ; unless 
the new is built up, stagnation or decay follows. 

Man is neve** satisfied. To thfa lack of content is 

* 

due the evolution of the race. 

# 

“The great ages of religion,” he continued, “Was 
the times when men not only felt religion but lived 
it.” 

l)r. Lewis G. Jaues as chairman of the 
local committee, in his address of welcome 
gives expression to the ‘new thought’ (we need 



not observe it is a very old Vcdic thought) 
which is destined to spiritualize Christianity, 
hy a beau! i hi I metaphor. 

‘ Tlu* mtlid- of n.” he wild, “arc like diamond's 

**acli with it -.Mid facet*. no two cut after exarllv 

the Mime patf. Ill, but each reflecting tin; white, 
li.dit of (Sod*- • t'-rtial truth at an angle swm_-wh.it 
different from th.it ,>f :mv other. No r.»y nf li_fbr 
shall be lo.-l wi i i • ' I * i< transmitted in loving Miiccrit v 
nud submitted to the fine sjH*«-trum uimlv-is of spirit- 
ual utility. I» i- only bv focus-iug u myriad r.ivs 
f i >nii a 1 1 ions: • • i • I different points, and recognizing 
tlu* beauty ami uoecs-siry of each in the universal 
plan, that the highest concept iwi of divine truth can 
he attained, and the needed lessons of chnritv and 

S 

intellectual nit o can he duly learned and assimi- 
lated. * * * We are beginning to see. that the 
chief object of life is m»t so much the intellectual as 
• he practical solution of its problems. Religion is 
life itself, not mere speculations sdxiut the nature 
or purpose of life.” 

l’rofessor Charles C. Everett. D. !)., in 
his paper on “ The Progress of Thought in 
tite Last Generation” dwells on the same 
theme. 

• Naturalism is. ns the mime implies, the foe of 
snpcriinturalism. The Christian Church had accept- 
ed ti form of supernatural ism so extravagant. s<» 
fantastical in certain of its aspects, and so terrible 
in others, that the attacks of the developing natural- 
istic spirit found a field for healthful reform. It is 
wlu’ti. exulting in irs success, this naturalism would 
stand absolutely alone, that the ill effects begin to 
show themselves. What the world needs, here as 
everywhere, is a balance of forces. The true relation 
is established when naturalism ami supcrnarurnlism 
work harmoniously together — each furnishing at 
once a check and an last oration to the other. 



“ I he most important of the changes which have 
taken place in the Church ure connected with the 
idea of authority in religious l>elief. in regard to the 

thought of the relation of God to the world, and the 

# 

relation of religion to life. In no respect has the 
change in religion-* thought been more marked than 
in regard to the authority of the Bible. The change 
of feeling in multitudes of religious men is simply as- 
tounding. We have come to interpret in our own 
way the facts which are given in the New Testament, 
a» the New Testament writers explained it their way. 
We do not even feel bound to accept as genuine all 
the sayings that are put into the mouth of Jesus. 
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“l lii»» change; w, I am h:m|iti‘i! to say, tlio jrreatast 
that has taken jh<*e in Urn wlmlr JiMmy of th,* 
('htirch. It came su<Mmly, yrt so quiYtlv that we 
lianlly rtialiw that anything romarkahle li.-is Liken 
place. Those who have Hot yet feit in their own 
experifUee the touch of the m w era ivc.-nim- this 
Repent of modern relijious life., hut thev do not n»- 

7 «* 



nhV.e iN importance. They think that it is some- 
thin;* that cun he ended hv a few heresv trials. It 
is as if a snowl>ank in the sjirino should fancy that 
it could remain in undisturhed peace ns soon ns it. 
couhl j;er rid of the few drops of water that are 
nosing out of it.” 

( Th runt in tt hi J 



A SH ANTI ASHRAMA IN CALIFORNIA. 



I IK following interesting account of 
the development of the Vedanta 
movement in America is taken from a 
Californian paper: — 

"They are Theosophists.” 

“Thev are Altrurians.” 

¥ 

“They are Shakers." 

“They are Bellamy students, who are 
going to build a new Utopia." 

“They are celibates, vegetarians, faith- 
cure cranks.” 

“Thev are—” 

* 

These are some of the things that are 
said by the mystified people of the San 
Antone valley concerning a small body 
of men and women who are seeking 
righteousness by the route of Hindoo 
philosophy. 

Strange rumors of the coming of a 
peculiar people to their peaceful low- 
lands began to be rife among the deni- 
zens of San Antone valley more than a 
mouth ago. From San Jose, where the 
mysterious party left the beaten track of 
civilization, to the heights of Mount 
Hamilton, down its steep dips and curves 
on the other side ; through the smiling 
Ysabel valley ; across the dry winding 
bed of the Coyote river; about the great 
“beef fields” of the stock ranches, to the 



San Antone valiev itself, where they 
have made their home, the fame of this 
strange people is blown abroad and wild 
and weird are the accounts of them. 

“Von do not know them ?” 1 was in- 

variably asked, as in my little pilgrim- 
age to the “Shanti Ashraina,” which 
means Peaceful Retreat, I sought the 
countryside point of view of the work 
and ideals of the philosophic invaders of 
the quiet valley. 

*’l have come all the way from San 

Francisco to find out about them,” was 

my reasonably disingenuous answer, for 

your countryfolk arc gentle people and 

would not criticise vour friends even 

✓ 

upon invitation, and l must admit more 
knowledge of the subject than my queries 
gave me credit for. But points of view 
are so fascinating, and the large latitude 
for the imagination in the mysterious 
doings of this new cult so templ ing that 
I fell by the wayside into the sin of the 
listener. As we neared the valley iu the 
wilderness the reports grew more in- 
timate and picturesque. As we went 
down the farther slopes of Mount Ham- 
ilton, with ineffably beautiful vistas of 
brown and golden hills, opening at either 
side, the driver of the neat little rig 
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which carried me to my destination told 
ine what "thev said.” 

M 

Darker and more wonderful grew the 
tales as the twilight deepened into night, 
and the distant glimmer of a camp fire 
told of the whereabouts of the mvsterions 
company. I ales of mesmeric marvels, 
of how the dusky Hindoo monk, the 
Swanii Turyauanda, leader of the little 
hand of truthscekers, had hypnotized 
his Amciican disciples ; how they sat in 
mystic circles around the camp fire at 
night, chanting mysterious harmonies ; 
how strange things might be seen rising 
from the flames and. gliding in and 
about the hoarv old oaks surround mu’ 

" v"> 

the magic fire, were one willing to adven- 
ture within range of the influence — all 
this he told me. 

“Not that 1 believe the stories,” the 
sturdy mountaineer said, with a hunt- 
er’s disregard for aught but the sports- 
man’s superstitions, but we were both 
curious!)' silent as we drove into the 
“Shanti Ashrama,” and came upon the 
very scene described by the imaginative 
villagers. 

In a stillness almost absolute, broken 
only by the light hiss of the living flame 
leaping upward to the velvety blue-black 
sky and the faint murmur of far pines, 
the worshipers of the divine, as known 
to the Hindoos, sat in charmed circle. 
At one side, immobile as a bronze Bud- 
dha, and in the immemorial position 
assumed by that ancient teacher of men, 
sat the Swami Turyananda, and about 

him his disciples, all with closed eyes, 
and a look of rapt contemplation upon 
their quiet faces. Now and again the 
deep musical chant of a Sanscrit hymn, 
intoned in a rich, low voice, broke the 



silence ; then again only the song ol the 
pines was heard, and the worshipers sat 



in as utter an unconsciousness of the 
stranger in their midst and the mundane 
world as if they had been in the inner- 
most recesses of the Himalayan moun- 
tains whence comes their teacher. 

At last one of the silent figures rose, 
bade me welcome warmly and sped the 
kindly driver and the huntsman who had 
guided us the last few miles ; then took 
me to the camp kitchen and prepared a 
needed meal, entertaining me until th£ ' 



sacred ceremonial around the fire was at 
an end. Then we joined the worshipers. 

Once within the cheerful circle of the 
blaze, and in range of its grateful 
warmth, the camp seemed much as other 
camps but for the picturesque and un- 
usual figure of the leader, Swami Turva- 
nanda, garbed in a robe of elusive gray, 
dark as is the wont of the children of 
the sun, with bright, black eyes, a brow 
covered with fine lines of thought, a 

O I 

mild and gracious mien, yet withal an 
indefinable air of an absolute aris- 



tocracy. He was a singular figure at a 
good American camp fire. The others, 
tlie chelas or disciples, curiously enough 
twelve in number, are simply good 
United States citizens, with the usual 



brown face and country rig pf the aver- 
age camper, short skirts and sunbon- 



nets included, for they are mostly women. 
But it is a strange camp nevertheless. 

Imagine in a country swarming with 
deer, jack rabbits, dove, quail and all 
kinds of game a camp without a gun ! 
Imagine Sanscrit chants 'round the camp 
fire at night instead of the classic 
“Clementine” and the “Spanish Cava- 
lier ! ’ Imagine discussions on the cos- 
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mic evolution and its purpose in place of 
hunters* tal<£ of derring-do fn the woods ! 
Iittkghie, in short, every ideal of the 
ordinary camp displaced and a resolute 
htirtf 'after the inner “potential divinity” 
of than substituted and you have the 
“Shanti Ashrama.” 

“I have come to write about you, 
Swami,” I confessed at length when the 
meditative atmosphere had been some- 
what dispelled and I found courage to 
bring the outer world into the philoso- 
phers’ retreat. 

“Many miles we have come to get 
away from civilization, and lo ! it is at 
our heels again,” smiled the Swami, 
and seeing my camera — which suddenly 
seemed to take on a profane air— he 

chanted, “O Shiva, Shiva, Shiva!” which, 

<• 

I find, is the utmost expression of 
amused annoyance permitted to rise to 
the gentle lips of these Hindoo thinkers. 

“Rut you will permit ? And will you 
not tell me in so many words what you 
wish to do here, the ideal and purpose 
for which the Shanti Ashrama has 
been founded ?” 

“Surely,” he said, “but we shall find it 
all at the beginning of the ‘Raja Yoga/ 
which Swami Vivekananda wrote and 
translated. Let us read ; it is heie : 

“‘Each soul is potentially divine. The 
goal is to manifest this divinity within 
by controlling nature, external and in- 
ternal. 

“*Do this either by work, or worship, 
or psychic controj, or philosophy, by one 
or more or all of these — and be free. 

“‘This is the whole of religion. Doc- 

4 V 

trines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, 
or temples, or forms, arc all but second- 
ary details.”/ 
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“You use certain physical means to 
your end, as, for instance, the control of 
the breath, refraining from certain foods, 
and so on. What is the philosophy of 
that?” I asked. 

“Simply that it is always easier to 
control that which is gross than that 
which is fine. First, control the body by 
means of controlling the breath, the 

o ) 

principal gross motion of the body, and 
finer perceptions will inevitably follow. 
The power of concentration, by which 
all knowledge is attained, is most read- 
ily reached in this manner, the reflec- 
tive power of the mind most readily 
aroused. Concentration on external 
things is less difficult. It is the study of 
the mind, by the mind itself, through 
which the soul is known that we are at- 
tempting here, and through perfectly 
simple and practical methods, which 
you will find well explained in the Raja 
Yoga.” 

“Are you all going to be Swam is — 
Yogis?” I asked of the interested circle, 
who were regarding the wise, child-like 
face of their teacher with evident love 
and admiration. 

“In some distant future,” smiled one 
of them. “But the retreat is founded, 
and we hope it will be the center of at- 
traction for this kind of thought all 

through America. It is the only Shanti 

* 

Ashrama outside of India, and Califor- 
nia, with its possibilities of outdoor life, 
is certainly the happiest situation pos- 
sible for one.” 

And then thev told me that the land 
had been the gift of one of them, Miss 
Bouck — 1 6o acres of it, a veritable wil- 
derness, forty miles from any railroad 
and comfortably distant from i lie dis- 
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traction* of civilization. 

"Shiva, Shiva, Shiva !*' said the 
Sw ami again, once more regarding the 
incongruous camera. "You told me, 
(hetaua.” he said, smiling at one of the 
members, “that we must have the re- 
treat a little Americanized, and it i 
here. Shiva, Shiva, Shiva !** 

And Chetana merely replied that 
nothing these days was sacred from the 
photographic eye and then explained to 
me the curious situation in the valley, 
once thickly settled. Su iss-Italians and 
Germans ami others came to farm the 



fertile plains, and for a time the place 
was musical with the hu«? of many 
voices. But w ater was difficult to obtain 
and transportation prohibitive and the 
little colony left the beautiful valley in 
despair. Now there are houses without 
inhabitants, a school-hotisc without 
scholars, weUs without water, and barns 
without grain. Great stock ranches have 
grown up in their- stead, one near by 
44,500 acres in extent, and to these 
things are due the desirable solitude 

which surrounds the Ashraina. 

■ 

( To be co ncl tided ) 



LEAVES FROM THE GOSPEL OF SRI RAM AKRISHN A 

( According to J/., a son 0/ the Lord and servant j 



[Sri Kamakrishna with Yiveknmmdu and 
other disciples, his illness at Shantpiikur, 
Calcutta, and treatment by Dr. Sircar and 
other doctors.] 



Tuesday 27th October 1885. 
▼ I is about iuilf-|»ast five in the afternoon. 
• The great national festival Durgapuja 
was celebrated only a few’ days hack. It was 
so difficult for the disciples to join the 
festivities with their whole heart. Mow could 
they rejoice when the Master was suffering 
from a serious malady? It was cancer of 
the throat, and Dr. Sircar, the well-known 
Homoeopathic practitioner, had hinted that 
the disease was past all human remedies. 
The temple of Kali at Dak bines war, where 
he ordinarily resided, was not within easy 
reach of Calcutta Doctors. So the Master 
has been staying, for the last three months 
at Shauipukur and is now under the treat- 
ment of Dr. Sircar. The hint thrown out by 
the Doctor lias proved a heavy blow to the 



poor disciples.. It was so hard to believe 
that 1 heir Master was soon to leave them 
like orphans thrown adrift upon the wide 
wide world. 

It was so distressing to think that the days 
of rejoicing following one another without 
any interruption which they passed with 
him . were numbered. They shed tears in 
solitude. Hoping against hope they yet 
prayed for his recovery. 'They served their 
Master body, mind and soul, nursed him and 
attended to his smallest wants, day .and night. 
To the younger disciples headed by Narendra 
(Vivekananda) this great and unique service 
of the Master led the way to the great 
renunciation of -the world of which they are 
the most glorious example in the present 
day. For was not the Master their living 
Ideal , a Being before their very eyes — who 
had given up the world and its so-called 
pleasures for the sake of God ? 

Strange thutiu spite of the Serious illness, 
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Jjeoplt: poured in with a view to see, if only 
to doleb a glimpse of, the God-man of whom 
tlwy lutd heard so much. They felt that 
vtsrtly it was peace and joy to come into the 
pretence of Sri Ramakrishna. ‘Oh, how 
Jfcktd, how lo.ittg’, was the universal observa- 
tion, Anxious for the welfare of the meanest 
among them, he would talk to them of God, 
talk of his Heavenly Mother in the midst of 
intense physical suffering. At last the 
lectors, especially l)r. Sircar, left a strict in- 
junction with the disciples, not to allow 
people to see him and engage him' in conver- 
sation. Dr. S., who would stay with the 
Master for hours together (sometimes six or 
seven hours) would say: ‘Take care, you do 
not talk to anybody ; the only person 
you may talk to for any length of time is 
myself in whose favour you may make this 
exception’. The fact was that the Doctor 
had been charmed with the company of the 
Master and with the words As wee t as honey' 
that fell from his lips. 

Besides Vivekananda and the Doctor there 
were present on this particular occasion 
Girish Ghosh, the great Bengali dramatist 
and poet, Doctor Docottri, Narendra Jr., 
(now an attorney of the High Court), Rakhai 

(Brahmananda), M., and many others. 

The Doctor felt the pulse and prescribed 

the necessary medicines. There was then, 
for a while, a talk with reference to the course 
of the disease after which the Master took 
the first dose as directed. Dr. S., rising to 
depart said to Sri Ramakrishna who was. 

talking to Sham Basu, 

‘Now that you have Sham Babu to talk 

to, will you allow me to bid you goodbye F 
Sri Ramakrishna : — Would you like to bear 
songs? 

Doctor: — I should like very much. But 
your feelings would be terribly. worked up and 
you will shoot up into all sorts of antics. 
One’s feelings must be kept ttader control. 

The Doctor took his seat once more, and 



Vivekananda began to pour out his charming 
melodies to the acompaniment of the Tanpura 
and the Mridang. 

He sang : 

(God and His works) 

1. Wonderful, Infinite, ‘is the Universe made 
by I bee. It is the repository of all beauty. 

2. I en thousands of stars do shine — a neck- 
lace of gold studded with gents. Innumerable 
are the moons and the suns. 

3*. 1 he earth is adorned with wealth and 
corn ; full indeed is your store house. 

4- O Great Lord, innumerable are the heaven- 
ly bodies which sing, ‘well done’, ‘well done.’ 
They sing without ceasing. 

He sang saguin : 

(Kali or the Mother of the Universe.) 

1. In tlie midst of the dense darkness, O 
Mother! breaketh forth a flood of light, 
the wealth of Thy formless beauty. To this 

end is the YogCs meditation in the mountain 
ca ve. 

2. In the lap of darkness infinite, and borne 
on the sea of great A irvatta, the fragrance 

of peace everlasting floats onward without 
Cessation. 

3. O Mother! Who art Thou, seated alone 
within the temple of Samadhi, assuming the 
form of Makakali (the Great Consort of the 
Lord of Eternity) and wearing the apparel of 
darkness ? 

4. Tliy lotus feet keep us from fear ; in them 
doth flash the lightning of Love for Your 
children. In Thy face made of spirit doth 
shine Thy wild, wild laugh. 

Doctor (to M.): — It is dangerous to him — 
this singing. It will work upon his feelings 
with serious results. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M ): — What says the 
Doctor ? 

the doctor is afraid lest this sing- 
ing works upon your feelings and brings on 

Bhava-Sam^m • 

•Gmt-conscionsneiis accompanied try loss of sense- 
consciousness. 
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Sri Kamnkrishna (to the Doctor, and with 
folded hands.): — No, oli no, wUy should ray 
leclings Ik* worked np? 1 am very well. 

Hni as soon <1 s these words were Uttered 
tlu Master went right down into deep Samtl* 
ohi. Mis corporeal frame became motionless. 
The eyes moved not. He sat .speechless like 
a veritable figure of wood or stone. All sense 
eonseionsness had ceased lo be. The mind, 
the principle of personal identity, the heart, 
bad ail stepped out of their wonted course 
towards that (me Object, die Mother of the 
V ni Verse. 

Again did Vivekananda pour out of his 
sweet, charming throat melody after melody. 
He sang : 

(The Lord, my Husband). 

1. Wlml a charming beauty is here I O wluit 
a charming face ! The Lord of my soul lias 
come to my (humble) abode. 

2. Lo ! tlie spring of my love is running over 
(with joy). 

3 - O Lord of my soul, Thou Who art made 
of love alone, are there any riches that I can 
offer to Thee? O accept my heart, my life, 
my all, yes Lord ! my all, deign to accept. 
And yet again : 

(Nothing Good or Beautiful without the 
Lord.) 

1. Gracious Lord, what comfort can be there 
in life, if die bee of the soul is not lost in the 
lotus of Thy feet for evermore. 

2. What is the use in countless heaps of 
wealth if at the same time Thou, the most 
precious of all gems, art not kept with care ? 

3. The tender face of the child, I do not wish 
to look at, if on that face, beautiful like <tlie 
moon as it is, I cannot see (the image oC) 
Thy loving face. 

4. What a thing is moonlight ! It wotfrki 
indeed appear as darkness absolute if when 
the outward moon, appears in the he avoirs, the 
moon of Thy love does not risdaiso (in die 
firmament of the soul) at the same time. 

5. Even the holy attachment of the derate 



wife would be full of impurities if the gold of 
her (human) love is not set with the (priceless) 
gem of Thy Divine Love. 

6. Lord, scepticism about Thee, the offspring 
of infatuation is like the never ceasing bite 
of the poisonous snake. 

7. Lord what more shall I say to thee ! Thou 
art the priceless jewel of my heart, the abode 
of joy evci lasting ! 

Listening to the song, specially to the 
portion referring to the chaste wife and the 
child, the Doctor cried out ‘Ah me T ‘Alt me ! 
Nn rend ra sang again : 

(Pretna or the Love of God). 

1. O how long shall I have to wait for the 
appearance of that pretna (madness of love 
for God) when, having nothing else in the 
world to wish for, 1 shall chant that name of 
Hari (God) and there shall flow from my 
eyes a stream of love-tears ! 

2. When shall my life, my mind be made 
pure, O when shall I go on a pilgrimage to 
the Brindahan of Love, when shall I be set 
free from the liondage of the world, O when 
shall the darkness of my eyes be driven away 
by the collyriuni of Knowledge Divine ! 

3. When shall the iron of my body be turned 
into gold at the touch of the (divine) Touch- 
stone ! When shall I see the vision of a world 
made up ot God alone I 

4. O when shall my desire for doing good 
works be a thing of the past, when shall my 
sense of caste and family distinctions be 
gone, O when shall I be placed beyond fear, 
anxiety and the feeling of shame, O when 
shall I give up pride and (slavish obedience 
to) custom ! 

5. With the dust of the feet of Bhnktas 
(lovers of god) rubbed all over my body, with 
the scrip of renunciation placed over my 
shoulders, when shall I drink the water of 
pretna (ecstatic love) with the palm of both 
my hands from the river called pretna Ya mutui 
or the River of Love l 

In the midst of the songs Sri Rama Krishna 
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has come to himselt again. The Mugim* 

“ or* 

<‘ame to a close. I lun fallowed that conver- 
sation so clia lining alike to the learned and 
the illiterate, to the old and the Young, to 

* o 

men, and to women, to the great and to the 
common prop!*-. I he whole coinpanv sat 
mute and look< d in silence at the Master’s 
laee. Was there anv trace now of that se- 

lions iiln.sN loan which he was sufferin'*? 

% ® 

Joy was there on the lace, radiant with divine 

glory. Turning to the 1 >octor, Sri Raiua- 

knshna h.-gun the conversation : — 1 )o give up 

shvnes?*, I )o< tor. One should not be shv in 
* « 

taking the name ol the l.ool before others, 
or in dancing with Joy while chanting that 



sweet name. iWt care what people will 
say ! I he following prrnerh is verv edifving : 
Shyness, contempt and fear, 
these three remaining von can’t come 

t 

here. 

The shv man says: ‘I am such a big 
man. If this finds its way into hig people’s 
ears what would they say \ O what a sh ;une 
il they say, ‘the poor Doctor, has hreii 
dancing. He must have lost his head !* 
Doctor: — I hat is not mv line at all. 1 
don’t care what people may say. 

Sri Rnmakrisiina : - On the contrary, von 
do care for it very much, (laughter). 

( To be continued) 
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It is with tlie deepest sorrow that we an- 
nounce the passing away on Sunday the 28th 
October last of Mr. J. H Sevier, the joint- 
founder of the Advaita Ashrama, and a tried 
hiend ol India and the Indians. A staunch 
follower of the highest Vedic philosophy, 
w ith the characteristic liberality and catholici- 
ty of mind towards every other form of 
faith of a genuine Advaitin, a man human 
and noble, and a heart loyal and true, while 
his absence from us in the body is loss irrepa- 
rable to us, ours is not the wish to drag him 
hack to the concerns of this shadow’ existence 
by selfish thoughts. May he, if Karma’s 
debts should remain, find in a higher form 
of life, — as we doubt not he has — conditions 
and opportunities for a greater and fuller 
realization of the Eternal Truth, the Ever- 
peimanent One Being towards Which his 
highest aspirations were here directed : and 
may the harmony of “Han A am Tat Sat” 
which he loved to hear and meditate upon, 
and which vibrated around him in forceful, 



peaceful waves during his freedom from the 
flesh, sent out with the wholesouled earnest- 
ness of devoted and loving hearts, accompany 
him in his pilgrimage to a higher sphere ami 
act as a guiding force in shaping his further 
evolution to the Perfect ! /fan Aum 7 at Sat ! 

By special desire expressed most emphati- 
cally all through life his remains were cremat- 
ed, with Vedic rites, with new silk cloth, ghee 
sandal wood, camphor, incense &C. 

We are glad to learn that the Ramakrishna 
Mission has been co-operating with the Sobha- 
bazar Benevolent Society in the flood relief- 
work. Two members of the Mission, Swavni 
Trigunatita, Editor, Udlnnlhan , who worked 
during the famine in Dinajpur, and Swami 
Sadananda, who worked during the plague 
in Calcutt a — are in tire field. Swami 
Trigunatita has gone to Behala-Bishnupur to 
inspect and to. help the needy there, on be- 
half of the Benevolent Society, -/nduin 
Mirror. 




Pl< will HI Ml \ HU \|< AT A 




\\ (•; ;uv very 1 ». 1 1 >| »\ to acknowledge receipt 
<>l Hs^ 5, collected l>y the members of tin: 

S.ulluuan Pharma Sahlta, Fyzab.ul, for the 
Kishmgurh Orphanage. Our special thanks 
an* due to Mmishi Ihvarka Prasad, Mtmdtt 
|ai Pa\.d, and Mr. Surjan l;il Pandey, 
through whose tai Minis the sum was raised. 

We are very sjad to publish the following 
inlormaiion supplied us h\ the Joint-Sccrc- 

t ;i i v ol tin- Saliija : 

* 

1 In- Sai>ha was established in January 
last by the Swami Sivagimji, tin* founder 
ol the Sivagir Shanti Aslu.una, Gttzcrat. 
of which this is a branch, under the 
patronge of Kai Bahadur Ram Karan Das, 
M. A., and Habit Hakleo Prasad, Advocate. 
The objec t ol this SabltM, like others found- 
ed I')' the Swami, is to serve as a iiieeting- 
place ot all sec ts and c reeds with a view to 
harmonize the action of eac h towards tile all, 
by bringing about a better understanding of 
each other. 



The Shanti Ashrania has for its objects : 
(a) to form an organization of aide sadhtis of 
all denominations and utilise their services 
lor the amelioration of the country ; (b) to 
publish and circulate practical religious 
literature in Hindi, Urdu and English; (c.) 
and last lmt not the least to reform public 
fairs. To accomplish the last object the 
Ashrania holds the animal fair of the Vyas 
Puja ; this year it was celebrated in July 
last at Lahore where people of different faith 
assembled and many spoke on various im- 
portant religious subjects. This year at the 
instance of Swami Sivagtinji, Goswami Tirath- 
rnm, M. A., late professor of Mathematics 
and Vedanta of the Oriental college, Lahore, 
was elected the ‘Vyas’ of the Ashrama. To 
teach the practical lesson of renunciation the 
‘Vyasji’ resigned bis chair at the college and 
started for Badarikashram to practise sadhana, 
his wife and two children accompanying him. 



The latest news we have had of Swami 



Vivckauanda was from Trance where In* was 
invited to attend the Congress of Religions 
held in connexion with the Imposition 
U ni verselle. We are informed however that 
it could hard!) he termed a congress of re- 
ligions ; for it mainly consisted of a f« w 
scholars who read papers on the history of 
various religions limit a scientific stand-point. 
Tin* Swamiji q»»ke twice, well and to the 
point. At the u*r imitation ol the proceedings 
a haiupiet w held on the Eiffel) tower. 
Professor Geddes of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and Ptie Hyacinth, the Well-known 
French liberal clergyman are two of the new 
acquaintances added to Swami Vivckaiianda’s 
already long list of friends. 



.Since his last acknowledgment the Swami 
Kalyananancl.i has received the following 
contributions for which his best thanks are 
clue to the donors thereol : — 



KS. AS. 

Through the Math, Beltir Howrah 600 o 

,. Editor, Prubitddha Bharat a 600 o 

„ „ Bharatt ... 5 o 

„ Babtt Jogetidra Nath Rbatta- 
charya Vill., Harpara, 

P. O. Srinagar l>t. Dacca 2 o 

H. A. Srmivas Kao, Panagada ... 

Dt. Titnikur ... ... 10 o 



Total 1217 o 



1 he number of children in the Orphanage 
is 70, girls 20 and boys 50. A loom has 
been' set up in the Orphanage where the boys 
are taught weaving, by a teacher employed 
for the purpose. The Relief centre at the 
Railway Station has been withdrawn as it be- 
came unnecessary with the approach of the 
harvest time. It was broken up during the 
Durga Puja days after feeding and giving 
away cloths to about 200 people. 




